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For not less than thirty years now I have lived in the closest
contact with labourers. Even when I was practising, I ac-
cepted generally working men's briefs. I lived with them, moved
with them and slept and ate with them. I have conducted a num-
ber of strikes before now. I consider myself an expert in con-
ducting strikes. With God's grace, I succeeded in all of them,
the only reason being that I advised workers to stand on their
own feet, I refused to support them by raising funds. Why <
should a man, sound of body and limb, feed himself with money
from another? I most certainly would not seek financial assistance
from my brother or my friend if I should happen to lose my job
or if my business is ruined. I would seek my brother's help only
when I was ill or incapacitated. When there was a strike by forty
thousand men and women in South Africa, I straightway wired
to Mr. Gokhale1 to tell him that he should not worry at all and
that there was no need to raise funds in India and send the money
there. As long as there was no money, things went on very well;
it was only when funds started flowing in that difficulties arose.
The workers secured their demands. We did not have to continue
the strike for as long as six months. It was called off within a
few weeks on a settlement being reached. The strikers used to get
one roti2 and an ounce of sugar daily. On this ration, they walked
twenty miles every day. Their women and children also accom-
panied them.
That one was a very big strike. Compared to it, your strike
is a very small affair* During that strike large numbers sub-
mitted to beatings and assaults without so much as opening their
mouths. Not less than ten thousand people walked into jails with-
out uttering a single syllable. Among the ranks of the strikers were
many hefty Pathans. Once a Pathan working in a coal-mine
came to me and bared his back before me. It was all sore and
swollen. He told me he had received the blows without the slight-
est movement of his body, that the tyrant had all but skinned him
alive; but he submitted to it all because of the pledge he had
taken before me in the name of God. Were it not for this, how
dare the man beat him, he asked. He could have crushed the like
of him in no time.
1 told him that he was indeed a brave man. And, in that strike,
he was not the only Pathan who behaved in this way.  There were
* G. K. Gokhale (1866-1915); founder of the Servants of India Society;
President, Indian National Congress at Benares in 1905
2 Flat, round unleavened bread